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REVIEWS 



H. G. WELLS'S LATEST 

Reading The Secret Places of the Heart, 1 one hears again the ringing 
words of Mr. H. G. Wells on the aim of the novel: "It will," he declares, 
"be the social mediator, the vehicle of understanding, the instrument of 
self-examination, the parade of morals, and the exchange of manners. 
.... It is to be the home confessional, the initiator of knowledge, 
the seed of fruitful self -questioning." If this is not the aim of the novel, 
at least it is Mr. Wells's purpose for the novel. If we are to judge by 
The Secret Places of the Heart, Mr. Wells is accomplishing this purpose. 
The book is one step nearer to the millennium of the novel, as Mr. Wells 
conceives it, when "all life shall be within its scope." This is to say 
that this last novel penetrates the cor cordium; and that is so. At 
least it lays bare the hearts of two or three very Wellsian individuals. 

As a matter of fact in reading this novel no one feels intrusive, for 
these persons conceal nothing either very sacred, very subtle, or even 
very interesting. The secret places in the heart of a keen doctrinaire 
who became a prince of the Catholic church, or those of a great poetess 
in spiritual union with a great poet, or those of an aesthete whose inner 
life is still uncomprehended — all these move us, and we study them again 
and again in an Apologia, in Sonnets from the Portuguese, or in a Marius 
the Epicurean. But who cares about the secret places of the heart of 
Sir Richmond Hardy, the chairman of the fuel commission, the egotistical 
husband, the libertine ? 

Well, everyone does. That is the truth. And the reason is that 
Sir Richmond's heart is symbolically the latent heart of millions of human 
beings. There is thus good reason for our not feeling intrusive: we are 
reading about ourselves. Not everyone has Sir Richmond's wealth, 
distinction, fearlessness, nor, perhaps, all of his desires. But his bewilder- 
ment in a rather scrappy universe is perfectly intelligible — too much so. 
Sir Richmond's situation, not his problems, are unusual. The Secret 
Places of the Heart is a cold analysis of man's past, a cold glance into his 
future, in the light of one individual's mind — Sir Richmond Hardy's. 
It is a cold analysis, but Mr. Wells is a cold writer. In his cool honesty 
He his defects and virtues. He appeals not to sentiment — witness the 

I The Secret Places of the Heart. By H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. 
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love affair of Sir Richmond and Miss Grammont, which is intellectual. 
Nor to religion — Sir Richmond can as well fancy shaking hands with the 
Milky Way as knowing a personal God. Nor does he stress intuition. 
What stirs him are the performances and promises of science. The 
Secret Places of the Heart is a novel which dexterously applies a scalpel to 
what we call the soul, but which Mr. Wells thinks is rather an organic 
survival of a primitive brain. 

Let me hasten, however, to deny that this is a novel. The book is 
a soliloquy, overheard by a psychiatrist. Sir Richmond Hardy confesses, 
and Dr. Martineau, potential author of The Psychology of a New Age, 
responds with pity, reassurance, and other professional comforts. Like 
a trained end-man, he asks the right question at the tight time. The 
two gentlemen take a rather confused journey through England, ponder- 
ing on Sir Richmond's troubles against the backgrounds of Maiden- 
head and Stonehenge. Over the coffee cups, under the stars, amid 
the ruins, there, wherever opportunity offers, Dr. Martineau unravels 
Sir Richmond's complexes. But just here we may dismiss the worthy 
physician. His treatments are permanently interrupted. The tendency 
which Sir Richmond has been describing becomes again militant. He 
falls in love once more — this time with an American girl. Vanish 
Aesculapius, false sorcerer! Re-enter Cupid, somewhat fagged in the 
service of Sir Richmond. 

For, of course, the secret places of the heart are ruled by sex. Sir 
Richmond, who is married and has adult sons and daughters, is in love 
with Miss Martin Leeds, an illustrator. This lady has also bestowed 
a child upon him. As Sir Richmond reminisces to Dr. Martineau, he is 
able to recall many other affaires du cosur. Enumerate these here I shall 
not, partly from lack of space, chiefly because their intrinsic beauty does 
not encourage me to do so; I did not find Sir Richmond's revelations 
attractive. Well, the substance of the matter is that without love, fresh 
and vital, Sir Richmond cannot — live? No, not quite that. But he 
cannot work. This difficulty seems at first paradoxical. Some men 
cannot work with women. (We are fresh from a book dedication to " the 
little woman, in spite of whose constant interference, I have completed 
this task.") But Sir Richmond would say that he cannot work without 
them. 

But this is trifling with Wells's hero. His troubles are real. Let him 
speak for himself: "I have," he says, "been a busy and responsible man 
throughout my life. I have handled complicated public and industrial 
affairs And all the time, hidden away from the public eye, my 
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life has been laced by the thread of these — what can one call them ? — 

love adventures. How many? you ask. I don't know These 

affairs are at once unsatisfying and vitally necessary Women 

make life for me. Whatever they touch or see or desire becomes worth 
while and otherwise it is not worth while. Whatever is lovely in my 
world, whatever is delightful, has been so conveyed to me by some 
woman." Such is the secret inspiration of a distinguished publicist. 
Furtive love. One's first instinct is to sneer at Sir Richmond as a 
philanderer. But as we read on, this becomes impossible. He is too 
much of a man to be so labeled. His attitude is not that of easy hedon- 
ism. Women make it possible for him to do his work, in short, to fulfil 
his destiny. 

For Sir Richmond has a destiny, a destiny with which readers of 
Wells are familiar. He is to hasten by his vision of truth the brotherhood 
of man. The American girl who dethrones Dr. Martineau is willing to 
lend a hand in the matter. She, too, thinks the world stupid, and ripe 
for the new life. The love of Sir Richmond and Miss Grammont gives 
the perfect companionship, which takes the place of wandering fires, 
like those of Sir Richmond's past, and is an earnest, we take it, of the 
true love of the future world of brotherhood. Inspired by such love, 
Sir Richmond gives of his best, and dies with peace in his heart. Wells 
feels, one concludes, that Sir Richmond has reached a solution. But 
it is far from clear. A thousand questions arise. Granting that sex, 
or perfect companionship, fill us with altruism, are we to follow Sir 
Richmond's methods? Are marriages to be disposed of so airily as 
his? Or is this to be reserved for distinguished publicists? What if 
we never meet our Miss Grammont ? 

No, The Secret Places of the Heart is of no value to society construc- 
tively. The pleasure we have in the book comes from the antics of Mr. 
Wells's nimble mind. It vibrates with his favorite hobbies and philos- 
ophies. Here are archaeology, his notions of God, his reflections on 
death, his epigrams on women and doctors. Here is an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the world twirled about as gaily as a walking-stick. Wells 
seems to wear the cosmos in his buttonhole. He is amazing. His 
knowledge is inexhaustible, and his prophesies of the future tremendous. 
Who but Wells would think of publishing his ideas in this form, and of 
calling it a novel ? He shoots Parthian arrows at blindness, narrowness, 
convention, cowardice, and sentimentalism, and it is obvious from 
The Secret Places of the Heart that his quiver is by no means empty. 

Stanley T. Williams 
Yale University 



